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cabinet-makers, painters, and blacksmiths and several
other trades all within himself, and finds these slaves ex-
cellent workmen. As we walked, he explained his future
designs. "My long absence from this place, has left a
wilderness around me." "But you have returned," said
I, "and the wilderness shall blossom like the rose and
you, I hope, will long sit beneath your own vine and your
own fig-tree." It was near dark when we reached the
house; he led us into a little tea room which opened on
the terrace and as Mrs. R. was still in her nursery he sat
with us and conversed till tea time. We never drank tea
until near nine, afterwards there was fruit, which he sel-
dom staid to partake of, as he always retired immediately
after tea. I never sat above an hour afterwards, as I
supposed Mrs. R. must wish to be in her nursery. I
rose the morning after my arrival very early and went
out on the terrace, to contemplate scenery, which to me
was so noveL The space between Monticello and the
Allegany, from sixty to eighty miles, was covered with
a thick fog, which had the appearance of the ocean and
was unbroken except when wood covered hills rose above
the plain and looked like islands. As the sun rose, the
fog was broken and exhibited the most various and fan-
tastic forms, lakes, rivers, bays, and as it ascended, it
hung in white fleecy clouds on the sides of the mountains;
an hour afterwards you would scarcely believe it was the
same scene you looked on. In spite of the cold air from
the mountains, I staid here until the first breakfast bell
rang. Our breakfast table was as large as our dinner
table; instead of a cloth, a folded napkin lay under each'
plate; we had tea, coffee, iexcellent muffins, hot wheat and
corn bread, cold ham and butter. It was not exactly the
Virginian breakfast I expected. Here indeed was the
mode of living in general that of a Virginian planter.J. has carpenters.n the original. of telling them.ry.
